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“Puch.” 


Or the deified conceptions which make up Polytheism, none perme- 
ates every system more thoroughly than Fatalism. “Clotho colum 
retinet, Lachesis net, et Atropost occat”’ is a belief confined to no creed 
ornation. It is a conclusion at which untaught reason soonest arrives. 
Mystery broods over the world. As the mind reaches out on this side 
and on that, it finds a wall, a limit, which it cannot pass. There are 
heights man cannot scale, depths he cannot fathom, secrets he is un- 
able to master. Not only does he fail to detect harmony in the forces 
of nature, but his own life is made up of strange contradictions. He 
forms purposes, but unforeseen circumstances prevent their fulfillment. 
He reaches out for a prize, but a hidden hand snatches it away. The 
poor become rich, and the rich poor, as if by chance. Glory and Death 
are on the same battle field. The “pillar of fire” to one becomes the 
“pillar of cloud” to another. It is not strange then that the ignorant 
and unaided mind, baffled in its attempts to explain the mystery, settles 
back into a belief if not a worship of the “Blind Deity.” He who had 
once undertaken and succeeded, was to the ancients, Fortune’s favorite. 
Courage was but the natural result. Success is always inspiration. 
The Fates had made the man invincible. This superstitious fear or 
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courage was soon nationalized and became History. But in the 
progress of the ages, wisdom, always fighting with mystery, traced 
effects to causes, and Revelation beginning where wisdom faltered, 
pointed out the “First Great Cause.” As Galileo, with those two 
simple words, “It moves,” revealed the order and harmony of the mys- 
terious march of worlds, so Faith lifted man from despair and showed 
order where before he had seen only chaos. The promise came, “Seek 
and ye shall find,” and we, released from the shackles of superstition, 
entered upon a new life, which we control and not Fate. The glorious 
fact that every man is the arbiter of his own destiny, has come down to 
us burdened with proof, shining out in every life, and by it we are raised 
toa higher level. But as the moth loves the flame which scorches his 
wings and destroys his energies, so we often seem fascinated with that 
which our reason teaches us is folly. We prefer the fantastic ideal to 
the sober real, the strange to the true. While we ridicule ancient 
Fatalism, we trust many of our own interests to no surer compass. 


“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion.” 


Luck, as a word and as a custom, is becoming more and more common 
in our midst, varying directly as the days of our sojourn here, as seen 
not only in the increasing popularity of games of chance, but also in 
the propensity to risk it generally, even in the recitation room. Games 
of chance may be innocent pastimes, or they may do incalculable 
injury, undermining the character and causing a disrelish for all labor. 
It is not of them, however, we desire to speak particularly now. 
Leaving every man to judge whether they are injuring him or no, we 
will glance at what may be considered our specialty in this depart- 
ment. It israrely the case that one enters upon student-life with the 
expectation of succeeding without labor. There is the same long and 
dusty road to all, and few are accustomed to ride in the early stages 
of the journey. But in the course of time, many either give up hopes 
of success, or seek to gain it in other ways than by earnest work. Such 
being the facts, there must be causes. It is said that “climate affects 
character.” Cause of blame then, to some extent, may be found in 
New Haven weather, the recipe of which is the same in principle as 
that on which the old lady made her “company cake.” “Take some 
flour, butter, eggs, a few lumps of sugar, &c., knead ’em right up 
together, and put in the oven,—and if you have good luck, the cake 
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needn’t be sneezed at.” This might be considered a sufficient cause 
for the disease by scientific men, but the admirer of the ancient classic 
writers finds the plague-spot elsewhere. A student arraigned before 
the Faculty on account of his propensity to try his luck in more ways 
than one, plead, in excuse, that his degeneracy was owing to the 
present system of education. He had entered college a virtuous youth, 
but his morals had been corrupted by the old heathen writers made 
familiar to him by Bohn during the first years of his course, and that 
the after study of “Moral Philosophy” had failed to eradicate those 
fatalistic views which had first made such an impression upon his ten- 
der mind. The young man was expelled, and we leave you as scien- 
tific and classic scholars to pass judgment upon the preceding sugges- 
tions while we advance. A few men are found in college honest 
enough to confess that they are too lazy to work. They receive with 
joy all that chance gives them, and bear flunks with a fortitude worthy 
of a better cause. They don’t know why they are in college; most 
of them are sent, Arguments are wasted upon them. We recommend 
such to their classmates as pensioners upon their bounty. May they 
never become as helpless as a man out West, who carried his arm in a 
sling because he was too lazy to swing it. For the story runs, that 
this fellow depended upon his neighbors even to feed him. At length 
they told that they were tired of it, and had made up their 
minds to get rid of the difficulty by burying him. So he was placed 
unresisting in the bottom of the wagon, together with the tools neces- 
sary for grave digging. On the way to a place of burial, a person by 
the road-side accosts them with,—‘‘ What are you doing with ” 
“Going to bury him,” was the reply. ‘Not quite yet,” said the kind 
hearted man; “I will give him a half bushel of corn.” Now for the 
first time a movement was perceived in the wagon, as the occupant 
raised his head over the side with,—“Is it shelt?”’ “No,” said the 
donor, “hut you can shell it.” The head disappeared and a voice was 
heard from the bottom of the wagon, “Drive on, boys.” Verily lazi- 
ness is a monstrous growing evil. 

There are always to be found some, who, first in the village school, 
or flattered by friends, come to college with the expectation of bearing 
off the first honors, and, because they are like to fail in this, give up 
in despair ; solacing their pride with the reflection, “It is all Luck.” 
Such men are heard also depreciating the merits of others, and so are 
at the same time objects of pity and contempt. They lack that noble 
courage and emulation which only strives harder, as it becomes more 
difficult to secure the prize. But whether we succeed or not, it is the 
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essence of meanness to detract from praise due another, This class 
we may call fatalists by despondency. By far the greater part of 
those, however, who are accustomed to run their risks, are unwilling 
to class themselves with those above mentioned. They trust Luck 
from principle. ‘They have somehow formed an opinion that genius iS 
opposed to labor. Their decision may be based on some such argu- 
ment as this: “I am Young America; Young America is a genius; 
Young America is opposed to labor, therefore genius is opposed to la- 
bor, quod erut demonstrandum;” and having arrived at this happy 
conclusion, they, Macawber-like, “ wait for something to turn up,” 
speaking meanwhile in cotemptuous tones of digs and book-worms. 
Genius is not a thing lying around loose in every man’s head. But 
even granting every would-be genius to be one, it proves nothing. 
Genius is a mine—unworked it is worthless ; it is a magnet which inac- 
tion turns into old iron. A careful collection of facts must convince 
any one that, although genius may be fortuitous, great lives, and espe- 
cially great scholars, never come by accident. The world’s great men 
have in a majority of cases been geniuses, but if the reasons they give 
for their success be worth anything—nay more, if their life teaches 
anything—we must believe that they were men of indefatigable per- 
severance, surmounting difficulties and removing obstacles by simple 
work, which would frighten many ordinary men. Occasionally there 
are to be found seeming exceptions to this rule. Our acquaintance 
embraces such; professedly trusting to Luck, they make uniformly 
brilliant recitations ; they are looked upon as prodigies, aud find cir- 
cles of enthusiastic admirers. Figuratively or literally, however, they 
may be said to meet an early death. Nature has given minds which 
the body was unable long to hold; but it is a blunder she seldom 
makes. Our prodigy men are oftener found studying clandestinely, 
at unseasonable hours, sacrificing their health to an insane pride, like 
men exhibiting “ perpetual motion,” winding up the machine when no 
one is watching. The trick discovered, the perpetrator suddenly dis- 
appears. More frequently perhaps the marvel gradually disappears, 
and the comet is seen to be a very small star, with a very large tail. 
An old fatalist, whom no argument could drive from the belief that 
“ human action has nothing to do with human events,” being necessi- 
tated to pass through a country infested with hostile Indians, was 
seen loading and priming his rifle with great care. “What is the use 
of taking your rifle?” said a friend. “If you are fated to die you 
will die, and your rifle will not avail; otherwise you will live.’ This 
was a poser; the old man, unwilling to give up his creed or his rifle, 
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paused a moment and then replied, “ Why, you see, I may meet an 
Indian who is fated to die, then I shall want my rifle.’ So believers 
in Luck or Destiny, which is only a more elegant word for the same 
idea, are never consistent in their lives and professions, When they 
realize that an emergency is at hand which is to effect their dearest 
interests, they labor like other men. Few are found willing to trust 
their lives to chance. We only risk what we do not prize. Do we 
appreciate the value of our college course? After all, the great root 
of college evils lies here: we look at college by itself rather than 
“as a stepping-stone to higher things.’ We speak of the “college 
world,’’ and forget it is only preparatory to the stern realities of after 
life. We despise the business man whose only trust is in blind specu- 
lation, while we are relying on no surer means of success. Both are 
in fearful danger of bankruptcy and ruin. To trust Luck, at any time 
or any where, is folly. 

Luck is a word which represents nothing, and is but the merest 
fancy of a disordered mind. Occurrences may be unforeseen and un- 
expected, but never without a cause. Mind and matter acknowledge 
the same Creator. Growth in each is the result of culture. External 
circumstances may vary ; they make labor easier, but none the less 
necessary. ‘They are but influences, and cannot form the character or 
make the man. Application in college, as elsewhere, is the key to 
success, and by it even the commonest kind of common sense outstrips 
the luck of lazy genius. L. G. 





The Culprit Fay. 


Tue characteristic trait of our American people finds expression 
even in its poetry. Most of our poets are practical men. ‘They 
grapple with the knotty problems of the age, discuss principles of 
sgience, systems of theology, and all social and political questions in 
animated but unimaginative verse. We have few poems that can 
properly be termed imaginative. Of these, Drake’s Culprit Fay is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable. Its gifted, though modest and un- 
ambitious author may not be widely known, but the rich fancy he has 
exhibited in the Culprit Fay warrants him a place among our coun- 
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try’s poets, and will not suffer his name to pass quickly from human 
recollection. 

The chief attraction of any work of art or fancy is its naturalness. 
By this I do not mean mere accuracy in the delineation of material 
forms. “Consistency is a jewel” in the realm of the purely imagina- 
tive, no less than in the world of fact. The widest vagaries of fancy 
should not be devoid of method and arrangement. The writer of 
fiction and poetry must preserve the semblance of truth, while giving 
loosest reins to his imagination. It will never do to mingle all things 
indiscriminately, to sprinkle the snows of winter upon a summer lawn, 
to clothe forests with foliage in December, or link an ocean-tempest 
to a quiet prairie scene. Horace, who is conceded to be good author- 
ity on this subject, quaintly observes, “A man’s head must not be 
joined to a horse’s neck, nor a woman’s body tw the tail of a fish.” 
The effect of an entire poem may be marred by a single ill-conditioned 
sentence or infelicitous expression. 

In the Culprit Fay we have a fine example of the consistency of 
which I have spoken. It is remarkable, first of all, for its unity. 
Every line forms an essential part of the poem. In this consists half 
its charm. The author aims to tell the story of the Culprit, his 
crime, the sentence pronounced against him, his self-expiation, and 
the joy of his fairy companions at his triumph and restoration. He 
does this in a simple manner and with commendable brevity. We 
rise from its perusal with regret that it is so quickly finished. Yet 
we are conscious, upon reflection, that to have extended the story to 
greater length, or to have drawn out the poem indefinitely after the 
story was related, would have marred its beauty, and our interest 
would have diminished accordingly. 

The poem is highly imaginative. The reader is straightway trans- 
ported into fairy-land. Once only is humanity presented to his view, 
in the form of a beautiful maiden. This solitary representative of the 
Adamitic race is introduced, not as an actor in the fairy scene, but 
rather as an organized existence, just as a tree or flower might have 
been mentioned. Even this would seem to be a slight departure from 
the original idea of the writer, viz.,a poem written without the aid of 
human characters. I conclude therefore that the poet had in mind 
rather the exclusion of the human race as prominent and important 
actors, than as mere animated existences. It would have been as 
easy to have left humanity wholly out of view, as to have excluded it 
from so large a portion of the poem. He might have represented the 
Fay as forming an attachment for a butterfly or a brilliant flower, 
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instead of incurring the displeasure of his monarch by bestowing his 
love on an earthly maiden. Shall we accuse the author of wishing to 
conciliate the good will of his fair readers, by the seeming importance 
he has accorded to their sex? Did he shrewdly conjecture that the 
daughters of Eve would rejoice that one of their number was preferred 
to the nymph of the wave, or even to the sylph-queen of the clouds? 
On this point I attempt no decision. Let the individual reader of the 
poem judge for himself. That he intends to represent the Fays as 
possessed of sensibilities and passions, similar to those that agitate 
the soul of man, is evident at the very outset. If any argue, there- 
fore, that in this particular he has failed to carry out his original 
purpose, they claim for him a purpose, which, in my judgment, he 
never entertained. 

The poet does not weary us by a tedious and unnecessary intro- 
duction of several cantos; but as if full of his theme, begins at once 
the fairy tale. The time and place are suggestive. 


“Tis the middle watch of a summer’s night, 
The earth is dark, but the sky is bright.” 


We are prepared at once for the appearance of the Fays. We 
would scarcely expect them in sombre autumn or amid the snows of 
winter, but on a calm summer night, when 


“The winds are whist, and the owl is still, 
And the bat in the shelvy rock is hid, 

And nought is heard on the lonely hill 

But the cricket's chirp and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katy-did.” 


With a descriptive power that reminds one of Scott and his charm- 
ing word-pictures, he lays before us the scene of the elfin gathering. 
It is well chosen. The Highlands of the Hudson are everywhere 
wild and romantic, and in their wildest portion the poet has located 
the fairies’ home. 


“The moon looks down on old Cro’nest, 

She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw 

In a silver cone on the wave below.” 


The scene to which we are thus introduced at the midnight hour, is 
one of grandeur and beauty. Cro’nest, on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, rises to the height of one thousand four hundred feet, its perpen- 
dicular front of gray rock looking down upon the river. Close beside 
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it, the rugged Storm-King guards the northern entrance into the 
Highlands. Breakneck mountain rises precipitously from the opposite 
shore, while to the south and east the Highland range stretches away 
in endless undulations. The Fairies would surely have evinced a 
lamentable want of taste, and a very indifferent perception of the 
beautiful, had they overlooked this charming spot. At the time our 
poet celebrated the exploits of the little Culprit, art had here made 
but few scrawls on the fair face of nature. The spirit of progress 
had not paved for itself a thoroughfare along the base of these old 
Silurian hills. Anthony’s Nose, unperforated by pick and drill, had 
not yet become a gateway for the iron steed that now shrieks out to 
it a daily salutation. Fulton’s steamer had but recently clattered 
and groaned its way up the Rhine of America, awakening the echoes 
of the mountains, and disturbing the Fairies’ dreams of peace. 

We scarcely have time to look about us and take in the prominent 
feature of the scene, before the actors are introduced. With artistic 
skill he depicts the assembling of the king’s court, the accusation of 
the offender, the wearisome journey to the river bank, the achieve- 
ment of the purpose that led him thither, and the return. There is 
throughout a manifest regard for probability, an attention to symme- 
try and consistency, a unity and completeness which delights us. 

But the author does not excel in this particular alone. Nothing 
can surpass the delicate fancy that originated the poem and elaborated 
its details. The language is always chaste and beautiful, the metre 
aptly varied to suit the changing character of the thought, the style 
easy and at times racy. Some of his descriptions are especially 
pleasing. We have room for only one or two quotations in addition 
to those already given. The judgment-seat of the monarch Fay is 
thus portrayed. 


“The throne was reared upon the grass, 
Of spice-wood and of sassafras ; 
On pillars of mottled tortoise-shell 
Hung the burnished canopy.— 
And o’er it gorgeous curtains fell 
Of the tulip’s crimson drapery.” 


The passage in which he tells us of the Culprit’s conflict with the 
water-sprites, is full of life and spirit. Our sympathies are enlisted ; 
with deepening interest we watch the progress of the unequal contest, 
lament his temporary defeat, and rejoice in his ultimate triumph. 
The launching of the tiny muscle-shell boat, also, conveys to our minds, 
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better than the most labored description, the diminutiveness of the 
little Fay. Later in the story, while in pursuit of the flying star, he 
comes to the palace of the sylph-queen. Then follows one of the 
finest passages in the poem, in which the queen is described. 


“ Beneath a rainbow bending bright, 
She seemed to the entranced Fay 

The loveliest of the forms of light; 
Her mantle was the purple rolled 

At twilight in the west afar; 
Twas tied with threads of dawning gold, 

And buttoned with a sparkling star.” 


I have quoted thus much in order that those who have not read 
the poem, may gain some idea of its style and purport. It has noth- 
ing to do with the grand in human action. It does not treat of the 
principles that underlie society, or the eternal truths of the moral 
universe. It was not designed to teach lessons of virtue, or to cele- 
brate the triumphs of genius. It must not therefore be compared with, 
or judged by, works differing wholly in character and intent. It is 
imaginative, and designed only to gratify man’s love for the ideal and 
fanciful. As such it is a gem, whose lustre age will not dim, whose 
exquisite beauty time cannot destroy. i We Te 
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Vibucity in Our College Literature. 


Ir does, indeed, evince a spirit of extreme censoriousness, that one 
should have acquired the habit of finding in all the departments of 
College life, themes for severe criticism and complaint ; but there are 
at the same time some departments, with reference to which criticism, 
and perchance even censure, is always not only our privilege, but our 
bounden duty. Of these departments, certainly none would seem 
more imperatively to demand our earnest attention than that of Col- 
lege Literature, since in no other respect is the character and reputa- 
tion of the College so emphatically in the hands of the students in 
distinction from the Faculty. Realizing our responsibility, then, that 
we have it in our power to promote the welfare and advancement of 
VOL. XXVIII, 32 
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that department which is commonly regarded as the index of our 
mental growth, the field for the exhibition of our intellectual acqusi- 
tions, it behooves us to guard well our charge, and to be ever on the 
alert to detect whatever defects are creeping, or may have already 
crept, into the general tone of our literary taste and culture. Such 
a defect, and to my mind the most decided of all others, is the defi- 
ciency of animation, sprightliness, or, as we may term it, of vivacity— 
a defect which, though it may not actually pervade our Literature, is 
at least too often present in it. By vivacity I do not mean that 
piquancy or raciness of thought and expression to be found in the 
upper stratum of the “ Flash Literature ” of the day, and which would 
be as much out of place in our sphere as it is essential in its own, nor 
again, the vigor of mere practical and sensible thought upon any and 
every subject which may present itself, a quality, if not wide-spread, 
at least not underrated among us; but I would denote by it, the one 
essential quality in that style of composition whose prominent char- 
acteristics are beauty of diction and originality of thought, and whose 
object is pleasure as well as profit, the gratification, no less than the 
instruction or conviction of its readers. If, then, such a style of com- 
position, combining grace with force of expression, and originality 
with solidity, so to speak, of thought, should be the beau ideal of our 
Literature, and if, as all must admit, this beau ideal can only be 
attained by the presence in us of all the true spirit of literary enthu- 
siasm, surely these questions are most pertinent—whether or not we 
are deficient in this enthusiasm and our Literature in vivacity ; and 
if so, where the blame and what the remedy. To the first of this 
trio of questions there can be but one response, and an exercise of 
frankness will be the chief requisite in ascertaining it. For how many 
of us are so bold as to affirm that we have already reached the true 
standard of literary ardor, or that our productions are as a class as 
eminently characterized as they should be by spirit and vivacity ?. Fur- 
thermore, a comparison with other Literary Institutions of our country, 
gratifying as it might be to our pride, does not exonerate us from the 
charge of delinquency in this respect. On the contrary, that same 
pride, and surely the name and fame of our College, should make us 
doubly sensitive to the merest whisper of triteness or dullness urged 
against our Literature. Nor have we a right to meet this charge of 
delinquency with the bold but false assertion, that our Literature is 
already characterized by a suffiient amount of the vivacity of which 
we speak. Meaning by that, that the “ Earnestness of sober thought,” 
as I have heard it termed, “ is quite enough to expect of the imma- 
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turity of youth.’ Trash! And yet this plea is by no means imagi- 
nary or even unusual. Let us beware; for if sentiments like these 
obtain but a little wider acceptation, our Literature will soon be un- 
worthy of the name, and our Magazine will not merit circulation 
beyond the pale of our College walls. Let us, as an antidote to this 
fallacy, ring in each other’s ears the truth, that vivacity and solidity 
are not only always compatible but always desirable. Granted, as 
I do willingly, that sound thought and sound argument are ever 
fraught with life and earnestness, nay more, that these two requisites 
to success take precedence in practical importance of every other, 
there is still one essential requisite, vivacity, inseparable from these in 
all those productions that, in common parlance, “ take,’ which, I claim 
no originality in asserting, is at present sadly neglected in our midst. 

The causes of this neglect it is foreign from my purpose to 
investigate at length, my only object and wish being, that we may be 
duly impressed with the fact and with the necesssity of a remedy. 
But it may not be out of place in this connection merely to advert to 
one or two of these causes, since by so doing we shall be the better 
enabled to discover the directions from which the remedy must pro- 
ceed to be at all efficacious. That owr short-comings are the prime 
cause, I have already intimated, and to ourselves of course we must 
accordingly look for their correction. But if those above us incur 
aught of the responsibility, then they surely should do their part 
toward the desired reformation. Now to prove that our Faculty are 
in an eminent degree responsible for this literary apathy, so to speak, 
which is too prevalent among us, I cannot; and if I could, the 
task would be a thankless one. But certain it is, that our in- 
structors do, or should exert an influence upon the literary, as well as 
upon the moral and religious tone of the institution whose interests 
they are bound to conserve, and just what that influence shall be it is 
for themselves to decide. With all due respect and reverence to 
superjors, then, I would ask the sentiment of College, or if this unpre- 
tentious article should chance to fall under the observation of one of 
these respected gentlemen, I would ask him whether or not our in- 
structors are direlict of duty in the amount of encouragement given by 
them to true literary ardor and enthusiasm. 

If the workings of our Prize System, of which I am far from being 
an unqualified denunciator, or if the quota of individual advice and crit- 
icism which we receive is all we require from higher sources to obtain 
superior excellence in this particular, why well and good. But if 
more care and attention is requisite, are we presumptuous to demand 
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it? An answer from “ behind the curtain” would be most acceptable 
to many of us. 

But let us return to more profitable reflections. What is the 
remedy for the defect we have been describing? What is our duty 
aside from that of our superiors? On this point the late Professor 
Goodrich has left us some advice which contains a reply to both 
these enquiries. He says: “In the selection of a subject, choose one 
as far as possible of present interest. In treating it, avoid trite com- 
mon-place thoughts however weighty. Let thoughts be new coin, 
not old Spanish quarters. To be valuable they must involve truths. 
Don’t take these second-hand ; get them out of your own head, out 
of your own experience. Challenge everything that offers, and put 
nothing down till your heart approves it.” Here, it seems to me, is 
the gist of the whole matter in a nut shell; and, to paraphrase, not to 
add to it, it means that soul, next to truth, should be the first element 
in our compositions. We must write just what we feel, and go back 
to our own hearts for our inspiration, if we would amuse, instruct or 
benefit our fellows. There is, indeed, much to be urged in apology 
for any defect in College Literature. Few of us have had any ex- 
tended experience in letters or in the world, and fewer still have given 
ourselves to close and careful thought, and our youth is a sufficient 
reason for this. But nothing will wholly excuse us in College or out 
of College, when we know the character of our hearers and have the 
choice of subject, for boring them with triteness, with dullness, with 
shallowness, or with want of spirit. There is some subject, there are 
a thousand subjects, which will interest any man or any body of men, 
and we ought to learn before we are much older, that there are a 
thousand others which, do what we can upon them, our efforts will 
seem comparatively tame and worthless. The reason is obvious. 
We are grasping for things beyond our reach. We are contending 
with the greatest philosophers and historians of modern times, and, as 
a matter of course, we contend in vain But we labor under a disad- 
vantage greater, if that were possible, than the strength of competi- 
tion. We take no interest in these subjects, and we can bring to the 
work only half our power. It is purely a dry labor of the head with no 
help from the heart. If striplings like us were compelled to wrestle 
with literary giants, we should escape the charge of temerity and might 
be pitied for our failure; but our attempts are unnecessary as they 
are unfortunate. Here in our midst we have subjects whose titles 
alone will secure a reading. Faults are nursed among the students; 
there are faults, perhaps, in our government. Blows struck at these 
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will meet a response in hearts to the number of half a thousand. Our 
attention would be a good deal aroused at seeing an article headed 
“ Hazing and its Effects,” or “ Espionage and its Minions.” Your 
neighbor has skinned his way through College; give us your opinion 
of skinning, physically, intellectually and morally considered. Per- 
haps you yourself are amenable to the impeachment. If so, you 
might write with great vividness. 

If you take your meals at a club, (which heaven forbid,) give us “A 
Day at an Eating Club.” It will not be necessary to repeat all that 
was said at the table, or even all that you have uttered yourself. On 
such a theme, also, time ‘and place may be measurably disregarded in 
relation to the events narrated. A skillful connoisseur will scatter 
his bons mots as Herrmann does his cards—where they are least 
expected. 

The words of our whole language may be found in the Dic- 
tionary, but they lie there disjointed and dead. They may be united 
according to the strictest rules of grammar, and yet be entirely want- 
ing in beauty and force. It is the amount of soul we manage to 
throw into our combinations that determines our power as a speaker 
or writer. “ Why be content with words arranged with the regularity 
and lifelessness of a militia muster, when we might have the strong 
squads, the hard work, the earnestness and the clang of real battle.” 
Our metaphysics and our philosophy, however deep and satisfactory 
they may appear to-day, will give us little pleasure ten years hence. 
But embalm the life of College and its spirit in any form, and the 
depository will increase in value as the memories it recalls grow dim, 
and the scenes it renews grow distant. ‘Take those authors who have 
caught and fixed the nation’s interest, whose names are “ household 
words,” and you will find them men whose hearts beam out through 
their books, and whose preéminent characteristics are truth and sin- 
cerity. Analyze the secret of their power, and you will doubtless find 
it in no small degree the results of years of earnest toil and practice, 
of many and labored essays which the world will never see. But once 
emerged from this chrysalis state of preparation, and we discover in their 
productions, as the result of this industry, a grace that pleases and a 
strength that tells. Such writers can we at least begin here to be. 

Yale has in years gone-by given to the world brilliant essayists, 
admired poets, and popular authors, as well as sound lawyers, able 
statesmen and profound metaphysicians ; and doubtless the race is 
not yet extinct. But this literary apathy, of which we speak, is surely 
not a pledge that our age will be overstocked with them. a. D. M. 
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THE ANCIENT FISHERMAN. 
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Che Ancient Fisherman. 


Close beside Life’s foaming river, 
On its grey and mossy shore, 

Sits a grim and ghastly Angler, 
Catching fish for evermore. 


What the Demon’s form and feature, 
Mortal eye may never know; 

But his feet hot coals are dropping 
In the turbid stream below. 


And whene’er a dainty troutlet, 
His capacious pouch adorns, 

Gleaming ’mid his shroud of vapors, 
Seem to dance his crooked horns. 


Many baits hath this old Angler, 
Cunning as his heart could wish, 

Fitted for all sorts of weather, 
Suited for all kinds of fish. 


Glasses brimmed with liquid rubies, 
Jeweled robes and glittering pearls; 

Heart-entangling shapes of beauty ; 
Coral lips, and silken curls; 


Lordly parks, and princely mansions ; 


Banker’s vaults, and Bishop’s gowns ; 


Sounding titles; empty honors; 
Lying laurels; bloody crowns. 


Cunningly, his cunning angle 
Throws he in the eddying stream, 

And the baits, like flies of summer, 
In the waters dance and gleam. 


Ah! the fish, how close they cluster 
Round, the gilded, glittering toys, 

Sporting, longing, darting, nibbling, 
Heeding not the sly decoys. 


But he quiet smiles sardonic, 

Till the barbed hook they seize ; 
Then a ripple,—all is over, 

And the fish repent at ease. 
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Luckiest he of all the Fishers 
That do angle on the coast; 
Ever stand his ample lockers 
Full of fish to fry or roast. 


Hail, thou mighty Prince of Anglers! 
Shall I name thee in my rhyme? 
Pluto, Loke, Apollyon, Satan! 
Fisher in the stream of Time! W. W. B. 





4 
+ 


B Prevailing Malady. 


THERE are certain diseases of very common occurence which seem 
to have escaped the notice of medical men, and which, though striking 
and sometimes dangerous, have not been mentioned in connection with 
any materia medica. The doctors are doubtless at fault here; it 
becomes non-professional men to endeavor to make up for their defi- 
ciences. We will therefore attempt a diagnosis of a very common 
College malady, styled the Jubilee Fever. 

This is a compound malady. It is called a fever, but it also par- 
takes of the nature of the measles, inasmuch as it is contagious, pro- 
duces eruptions, and when it stikes in, is sometimes fatal. As it appears 
in the Class it is intermittent, in the Society it is periodic, in the 
individual, chronic. Its causes cannot very well be recounted. Its 
symptoms in the individual are omitted recitations, a display of bor- 
rowed green-backs, general good humor, and excessive familiarity 
with every one; in the Society and Class its symptoms are commit- 
tees, badges, boasts and promises. Its results are treats, sprees, cele- 
brations, jubilations, cheers and flunks. It works on and through 
the physical powers, but very strongly also on the mind. In the 
individual it produces eruptions on all noteworthy occasions. Thus, 
whoever takes a prize, even if it is a third prize on a skinned compo- 
sition, feels himself bound to get up a peanut celebration of the first 
magnitude, in which all the personal and political friends of the unfor- 
tunate recipient are happy to join. A new suit of clothes furnishes 
occasion for a treat of lesser magnitude. An election to office is cele- 
brated by a series of small suppers, lasting through the whole of the 
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incumbent’s official career. Some men get up a grang jubilation every 
time they make a rush; and we have heard of two unfortunates who, 
by mutual agreement, had an ice-cream jubilee every time either of 
them failed in recitation. Between the two there was a celebration every 
night, but unfortunately, one of them soon fizzled himself out of Col- 
lege, and the other exhausted his funds before he did his flunking 
power. 

In the Societies, as we before intimated, these eruptions are periodic. 
The close of every campaign brings one of them, under the name either 
of Jubilee or Supper. The middle of every term brings another. The 
annual award of prizes produces some unusually violent; and we have 
noticed that here the magnitude of the celebration is, inversely, as the 
number of prizes taken. Naturally, a hen with one chicken, clucks 
more than one with a brood. 

In the Class these eruptions are fewer, but more violent. The first 
one of any extent that occurs is styled Pow Wow, and in the inception 
and carrying out of this, the disease appears in its worst form. The 
infatuated participant in this celebration begins by thinking that some- 
thing must be done to unite the members of his Class, and break the 
force of Society feeling; then he is told that the people in the city are 
pleased with a Pow Wow, and knowing that he owes them some repa- 
ration for the grapes, pears, gates, and signs that he has stolen, he de- 
sires to make atonement in this way: he must sustain the reputation 
of his Class, and show a proper respect for a “time-honored” institu. 
tion: above all he must manifest his individual joy at stepping from 
a stage of greeenness to a stage of rowdyism; from the Freshman to 
the Sophomore Class, Under the influence of these inducements, he 
hides his face behind a mask, disguises his voice by talking through a 
horn, and goes in. He tries to imagine that there are some good 
speeches made, but he cannot hear them; nor can he hear the music, 
or anything else except Sophomores. He cannot see much on account 
of his mask, and the dirt with which some one has peppered his face; 
he starts to march, and loses a shoe in the mud; he tries to carry a 
torch, but it spills oil down his back, and finally disappears suddenly, 
stricken from his hand by a thunderbolt, or snatched from him by some 
other unseen power; he gets into a fight with a Classmate over a trans- 
parency which neither of them wants to carry, but one must; he looks 
up to discover the sensation which he is making in the city, but he sees 
no bouquets or handkerchiefs, no bright faces or gratified looks, nothing 
except stars, and those all seem to be in his eye, where a stone or a 
Roman Candle ball has hit him: he stops at all the Boarding Schools, 
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and serenades some darkened windows and closed doors; he marches 
two or three hours in mud and rain, and goes home to spend two hours , 
more in washing off soot and oil. The next morning he takes his seat 
on tacks, which Sophomores have kindly left for him; he goes into a 
Freshman recitation room, and flunks a Freshman lesson, before a 
Freshman Tutor. But he imagines himself a Sophomore, fondly talks 
of the good time he has had, and uses his efforts to perpetuate the 
institution. It is evident that such a state of mind results from disease, 
and as such it must be treated. But we are not skilled in the uses of 
remedies; we leave to the Faculty the cure of this malady. 

We have given in detail only one form of this evil; but there are 
others. If Pow Wow is Folly and Barbarism, Burial of Euclid is 
Heathenism and Blasphemy. There is no occasion for either of them. 
One is celebrating an imaginary transition, which really occurs a full 
month afterwards; the other is celebrating the change from a lesser to 
a greater evil, for Euclid is only the frying-pan; we jump from that 
into Conics and Analytics, that is, into the fire. There is another 
eruption called Biennial Jubilee, and that, at present, is Drunkenness- 
It is to be wished that this could be reformed and retained. 'The oc- 
casion that gives rise to it is such as to call out jubilant emotions, and 
to warrrant acelebration. It is a time of release from hard toil; it is 
the transition, with many, from the mere drudgery of study, to its en- 
joyment; the Slough of Despond has been passed, the Hill Difficulty 
has been surmounted; we have reached the top of the Delectable 
Mountains, and can look over into the fair land of Beulah. It isa 
time to be jolly, but no time to be tight. As it is now, while we con- 
sider the first two celebrations mentioned, foolish, we are forced to 
confess that they are all three bad. We lose our earnestness, and 
lower our moral tone, by these Class and individual sprees; and this 
is why the Jubilee fever does us permanent injury. 

We should like to speak of a certain College humbug, called Junior 
Exhibition. But the Faculty insist upon this instititution, all the 
Boarding School girls dote upon it, and certain of the students have 
here a wished for opportunity of displaying their store clothes to the 
best advantage. We have not the face to go in opposition to the 
Faculty, when they are backed by all the squirts in College, and all 
the flirts in town. 

As we close we hear of certain indications of a tumult in the Fresh- 
man Class. The Faculty have prohibited Pow Wow. They are ty- 
rants; the Class is abused; the honor of the Class must be sustained. 
There are only three courses of action from which to choose; yield to 
VOL. XVVIII. 33 
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their commands, but break all the Professors’ windows, defy the 
Faculty, and have a Pow Wow, or pretend to obey, but get up some- 
thing worse. Some may sympathize with the Class in their straits, 
and think them grievously wronged; we think they have fallen into 
the hands of good physicians, or if they suffer wrong, it is only a 
retribution for their ungenerous method of conducting operations. The 
Class attempted to force in those who wished to stay out, the Faculty 
keep out those who are anxious to go in. The sway of the powers 
that be, may be tyranny, but it is the tyranny of the few. The sway 
of the Class is much worse, for it is the tyranny of the many. We 
hope the Class will do nothing desperate. Discretion is sometimes 
the better part of valor. We may respect the pluck, but do not 
admire the judgment, of the boy who caught the small-pox, in order 
to spite his mother for keeping him in the house while he had the 
measles. M. 


wee! 


College Politics. 


IF a full and fair statement of all that constitutes the interior life 
of an American college were laid before the general public, it would 
probably occasion some surprise, and several modifications in the pop- 
ular conception of the student character. Among the facts especially 
new to most people, would be those in regard to what we call college 
politics. It might appear strange and unaccountable to them, that at 
Yale, for instance, a large part of the time and thoughts of the stu- 
dents should be devoted to determining who are to hold certain class 
and society offices, whose only advantage, for the most part, is a small 
amount of honor supposed to be rendered the successful candidates 
for one or two years by two or three hundred of their fellows. Yet 
probably no one will read this article, who is not perfectly aware, 
from his own observation and experience, that such is the case, 
and that the political intrigues of the outer world are here reproduced 
in miniature, with great spirit and accuracy. Probably, too, there 
are very few of us who have not seen and regretted the evils of such 
a state of things, and none the less if our own actions have contributed 
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at all to its existence. It is not then with the expectation of bringing 
forward any new ideas, that I write this article; but because evils 
which we have recognized indefinitely and singly, may often be more 
fully realized when fairly looked in the face, and considered at one 
view. 

It is the least of the mischiefs of this system, and yet no slight one, 
that the offices with which it concerns itself are filled by men who are 
chosen on a wrong principle, and therefore often by those who are 
unfit for them. As to some of these offices, it makes very little differ- 
ence whether they are filled well or ill; but there are others in regard 
to which we all have an interest. If our literary societies, public 
celebrations and College magazine, deserve our support, it is cer- 
tainly worth while that the men who are to conduct them should be 
those who will do it best. Evidently this can only be secured by 
making merit, of whatever kind is necessary, the test of all candidates. 
But as we conduct matters now, this qualification is entirely subordi- 
nate to that of connection with the society which has by skillful wire- 
pulling obtained the lion’s share of the spoils. Of course the effect is 
in many cases to place inferior men in positions requiring first-rate 
ability, and thus greatly injure the interests connected with these 
positions. 

Another consequence is this, that these offices no longer answer a 
good purpose which they might, by acting as incentives to excellence 
in the different departments to which they belong. To take one class 
of them; if the so-called literary honors bestowed by the students were 
awarded impartially to those who gave evidence of the best abilities, 
anew motive would be given to the ambitious for seeking real im- 
provement ; a motive not of the highest kind to be sure, but still not 
to be disregarded in an institution where the agency of prizes is so 
much employed as here. Better surely that it should operate in this 
direction, than in favor of scheming and intriguing more appropriate 
to a New York lobby than a company of scholars and gentlemen. 

A serious objection to all these machinations, even if they were in 
themselves harmless, is the amount of time and attention which they 
divert from worthier occupations. Hardly any one who has not seen 
it, can realize the number of hours in the twenty-four which one en- 
gaged in these pursuits will often devote to them. The time actually 
required for the real work connected with them is far from inconsider- 
able ; and when to this is added what is employed in endless specula- 
tions, calculations as to results, &c., the sum total is larger than 
most people would believe. If the trouble ended here it would be bad 
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enough, but frequently the players in the game become so absorbed in 
its petty issues that other pursuits lose all interest forthem. Studies, 
general reading, exercise, all find themselves driven from the field by 
this powerful rival ; or at best are forced to yield a great part of their 
just claims in its favor. Without this they have enough to contend 
against, in the various forms of social enjoyment and self-indulgence to 
which Yalensians are prone. But in behalf of some of these last, some- 
thing may be said on the plea of the friendly relations which they 
foster ; while this political business has no such excuse, and moreover 
stands arraigned under even more serious charges than that of stealing 
the time which rightly belongs to better things. * 

For a much greater evil than wrong selections for office, or waste of 
time, is found in the moral injury which in a greater or less degree 
results to almost every one who takes any considerable part in these 


intrigues. It is notorious everywhere, that a politician by trade | 


almost invariably becomes selfish and unprincipled ; and the tendency 
of onr lesser politics, as far as they go, is in precisely the same 
direction. From their very nature they must in some degree lead 
a man who makes them his business toward habitual selfishness. He 
either works directly for his own personal advancement, or for the 
advantage of his friends or society. In either case the advantages he 
seeks must be gained at the expense of others, and without regard to 
the question of merit. To pursue such a course as this, if only fair 
means are employed, is not of course a crime, but it is certainly 
repugnant to all right and honorable feeling. Not only this, but it is 
almost impossible that it should be carried far without resorting to 
means of at least doubtful, often xot doubtful, morality. In a hard 
contest of this kind, the temptation to use unfair weapons is too great 
for most men to withstand. If all the deliberate misrepresentations, 
false statements, broken pledges, and various trickery, of some of our 
elections were disclosed, we should probably all be a good deal 
shocked ; though we should doubtless justify and explain away much 
that would wear an ugly look to an unsophisticated conscience. For 
these politics are excellent training in a kind of casuistry by no means 
confined to their sphere. We learn that a man’s simple promise 
means nothing, unless formally ratified by the shaking of hands; that 
all the members of a society can unite in doing a thing as a body of 
individuals, for which as a society they have not the slightest respon- 
sibility ; that the votes of others have power to release a man from his 
individual promises ; and various other lessons which would some- 
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what startle simple souls, unversed in the great Art of Politics. Who 
says that a liberal education is a poor preparation for public life ? 

In short, we learn to blunt our moral sensibilities, and confound 
our natural ideas of right and wrong, for the sake of a few paltry 
offices, from which hardly any real benefit worth mentioning is to be 
gained. But we gain a valuable knowledge of human nature, for- 
sooth! And is there no way of studying men but by making them 
our tools? Do not the various forms of unrestrained social inter- 
course which we every day enjoy, offer in themselves the best of 
opportunities for the study of character? Let us not stultify our- 
selves, and degrade a noble branch of knowledge, by pretending that 
it can only be acquired by such disreputable means as those of politics. 

It is a natural consequence of this state of things, that those famil- 
iar with it often become suspicious and uncharitable. They see men 
of good reputation guilty of selfish and dishonorable conduct in con- 
nection with political transactions, and so come to be always on the 
look-out for false pretences and sinister motives. Of course their 
suspicions often do great injustice to others ; and what is worse, their 
own characters are permanently injured by the habits thus contracted. 
There are few sadder sights than that which too many of us have seen 
in the groundless jealousies, suspicions, and heart-burnings, which 
these wretched squabbles engender among those who ought to be firm 
friends. With some men the point is soon reached where no man’s 
character can protect him from suspicion, where the most innocent 
actions are continually misconstrued, and credit is never given for a 
disinterested motive until the possibility of any other has been dis- 
proved. If such extreme cases are rare, I fear those are equally so 
where men have altogether the infection. All this too among those 
bound together by similarity of age, occupation, and true interests, 
and in many cases by congenial tastes and dispositions. All this at a 
period of life among whose characteristic virtues are generally reckoned 
sincerity, open-heartedness and generosity ! 

It may perhaps be said that these evils have been here represented 
in too strong colors. But the reality of the evils probably all will 
admit, and I think that among those who have been here longest there 
will be little difference of opinion as to their magnitude. Probably 
their removal must be a work of time. Some persons attribute them 
to our system of secret societies, and claim that if these were abol- 
ished the trouble would be removed. But it is difficult to reconcile 
this theory with the well-known state of things at Andover, where in 

a single society, professedly literary, a political warfare is maintained 
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which in bitterness of feeling and unscrupulousness as to means is at 
least equal to anything we have here. Evidently to meet the diffi- 
culty by abolishing societies, it will be necessary to proscribe literary 
societies and boat-clubs as well, and in fact almost every form of 
student organization. Even if this were done, the real root of the 
matter would not be reached. To do this, in such a case, we must 
go beyond mere forms, and seek the source of the trouble in the 
public sentiment of a community ; in the average opinions, tastes and 
feelings of the individuals composing it. Whatever tends to advance 
true scholarship, to promote a healthy taste for literary pursuits, or to 
engage us more deeply in any worthy object, will do something to 
divert the energies now wasted in political wrangling into better 
channels. Everything that raises the popular standard as to what is 
right and honorable, will operate to bring the politician’s profession 
into discredit. May the day soon come when here at least that pro- 
fession shall no longer exist! G. S. M. 


Of Trout and Tronting. 


THERE dwell in the coldest streams of our Northern and Middle 
States the noblemen of the finny race,—the princes of all piscatorial 
sport, as the salmon is its king. 

These princes are the Trout; cruel cannibal tyrants over their un- 
happy tenants, the minnow and the herring ; rapacious robbers of the 
lives of stray flies and angle worms in swimming ; admired, loved, 
preserved only to be destroyed by man their devoted foe. 

Worthy of notice is the situation of their domains as co-extensive 
with those of the most enlightened and artful of their enemies,—the 
Anglo-Saxon patrons of refined sporting. Wherever the Trout flour- 
ish, there the English blood finds its most congenial atmosphere, and 
takes its heartiest growth ; as if its pure, solid, energetic constitution, 
in common with that of the clean, hard-fleshed fish, is better adapted 
to invigorating cold than enervating warmth of climate. 

But if we praise them for this, still more admirable is the taste 
they exhibit in the choice of their palaces. No human sovereign can 
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surpass them here, for no art of man can rival nature’s beauties, and 
of these the Trout frequents the rarest. Paved they are with rich 
mosaic of pebbles laid in golden sand; walled with hard clay washed 
by the stream for centuries ; their fluted columns are gnarled roots of 
oak and chestnut ; and their curtains the overhanging bush and grass. 
There they will lie and wait the food brought to their very doors by 
the provident waters, and there the angler finds them at home and 
ready. And they well repay a call by their fierce shyness of spirit in 
their native element, and their delicate game flavor on the table. 
Would you make trial of these their recommendations, careful atten- 
tion is requisite to the little essentials of success, for their favor must 
be wooed in a courtly manner. Comfort must be sacrificed, toil en- 
dured, their smallest whims or slightest habits studied and conformed 
to. The citizen amateur, he who is most benefited, and should be 
most fascinated in this sport, is the object of our reference. The rus- 
tic who wakes before the sun and lives in the fields, for this reason 
needs it not; and because that it is always within his reach, and sel- 
dom practised with the right means and in the right manner, it loses 
with its prime advantages its allurements. The citizen, on the con- 
trary, will find this trouting a nutmeg in the “spice of life” by all 
means to be laid hold upon. 

Take observations upon the barometer, prepare bait and tackle under 
the dictates of experience and Frank Forester, (in whom every devoteé 
of the art should be versed,) impress upon the somewhat obtuse per- 
ception of the family’s chief confectioner the necessity of various and 
hearty provision, set the alarum for 4 A. M., and retire with a con- 
science as clear as possible. Then, unless long practice has perfected 
you in the ability to sleep over any summons, you'll rise at break of 
day, and with sleep yet on your brow, venture forth amid the morning 
coolness, to be greeted with the lark’s matutinal song. The fresh 
vigor of the spring air will enable you now to agree with Sir Henry 
Wotton, who said on a similar occasion, 


“This day dame Nature seemed in love, 
The lusty sap began to move; 

Fresh juice did stir the embracing vines, 
And birds had drawn their valentines, 
The jealous trout, that low did lie, 

Rose at a well dissembled fly.” 


Suddenly you remember that you have yet to realize the last two 
lines, and omitting the recital of the rest, which is deserving, you whip 
up your horse or quicken your pace. For it is always better to ride 
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if you may, since thus you can go further and arrive earlier. Pedes- 
trian exercise at all events will not be lacking to the persistent fisher- 
man. 

Up and down long hills, through a village or two, past a few strag- 
gling farm-houses, and a broad shallow stream swarming with min- 
nows, and see! at the bottom of this long descent, twisting through 
the vale, glistening in the wood, lies our own particular Mecca,—ours 
by right of discovery, and supposed known only to a select few of 
friends. As we approach nearer, we distinguish above the soughing 
of the breeze among the pines, the roar of a miniature Niagara, at 
whose base reclines our future victim. We’ve found him there, and 
killed, aye! even eat him a dozen times before, yet he is always on 
hand to sell himself again for the reputation of his father stream. 
But let certainty be reserved ; we strike the brook further up, where 
the fishing begins, and watch with anxious eyes, as we progress 
downwards, for some intruding footstep to have forestalled our success. 
We are fortune favored, meet no vestiges of dread precursor, and 
reach in an agreeable complacency the pride (“pride goeth before a 
fall’) of the stream, the cataract already alluded to. With what care 
and silence, and there! instead of the lord of the castle and monster 
of the den, issues a death-doomed shiner, sent forth perhaps as scout 
and forlorn hope, and encircles thrice that over-hanging branch. In- 
genuity may devise various remedies besides profanity, but by none 
can we escape the vigilant eye of our friend beneath. He has seen 
the enemy, and will starve, rather than venture from his stronghold. 
But here are the open lots, and in them the owner of a plough and 
two fat steers. For sake of effect let us tell him of our miseries, and 
an empty basket. His self-satisfied smile is immediately ominous of 
his speech, and sure enough he enasalates,—how once the brook was 
the best of the county, how his progenitor and himself, a boy, had seen 
fish of fabulous immensity there; how since that golden past vagrants 
from the city have foully abstracted these ; sequence—that there can 
now be no objection to your presence, since worst cannot be worse. 
In him thus self-committed, a revelation of your captured beauties, 
or an addition to their number within easy range of his visual organs, 
is productive of the happiest results,—results indeed worthy to be 
denominated “fat.” Not so oily you will think some possible inci- 
dents of the day. ’Tis provoking, for instance, after having with 
astronomical precision calculated and attained by logarithms, etc., the 
exact location of the victim’s lair, and enticed him thence with more 
skill than a certain magister-doctrine evinces in extracting a “ rush” 
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from a modest pupil ;—’tis provoking to have him rise in all his gran- 
deur, with his right ascension in a meridian line passing through your 
pole, then by centrifugal force take his tangential course for the brook 
degrees above, where by a peculiar law of refraction, no matter at 
what angle he strikes the water, or how the angler strikes for him, he 
disappears from sight forever. 

Thus, with excitement shaded by disappointment, or brightened by 
success, you proceed, and proceeding we leave you. Those who have 
experienced, winged with memory and imagination, can follow more 
pleasantly without further accompaniment, while for others we should 
be loth to spoil all novelty. Let everyone rank himself with the 
former at an early date, and returning from the day’s work laden and 
hungry, he will moralize,—* ‘ Beware of dogs,’ bulls and landowners, 
‘be patient and faint not,’ and then, at the results, ‘ your children shall 
rise up and call you blessed.’ ” 

And as he mingles with the true associates of his sport, he will feel 
that nowhere exists a class of more hearty, jovial yet earnest men, 
than these same followers of the Trout. As their representatives and 
chiefs he will venerate Nimrod, Walton and Forester, respecting the 
long standing repute of the first, poring over the quaint humor of the 
second, and enshrining the memory of the third in a heart grateful for 
his advice, and saddened by his melancholy fate. 

Well may any one of us, who have vowed an immural of four years 
in this our cloister life, say in the verse of Old Isaak, 


“Of recreation there is none 

So free as fishing is alone; 

All other pastimes do no less 
Than mind and body both possess ; 
My hand alone my work can do 

So I can fish and study too.” 





Concerning Potver. 


Power is life, natural and physical; the invisible essence pervad- 
ing all matter and all men—a link binding the created to Divinity. 
It is the pleasing influence of a flower, whose perfume is the sweet 
breath of the Creator; the powder of God’s artillery; that human 
VOL. XXVIII. 34 
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magnetism which draws to itself all thought, all truth, and renders 
subject each object within the bounds of Infinity. 
It is said— 


Imperial Caesar dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


Yet, but one breath of God-hood, one moulding pressure from the 
potter’s hand, when dust will be Man! This instillation is one of 
Life—Power—thenceforth the secret of all effects, the producer. 

It is a queer thought, that perhaps this essence of our being is but 
a higher order of the same power which breaks the nutshell, and 
throws into the air a tree. Centuries ago the banks of these rivers 
were lined with swinging lilies, whose tops of mouthlike formation 
drooped down over the stream to gather those floating substances 
which nourished this strange combination of vegetable and animal life 
—almost the power which now swims the sea—our’s but a few grades 
higher—Life and Intelligence. It is hard for us to draw distinct 
boundaries in the species of creation while God stands at the head, as 
the Genius of all existence. 

It is often remarked, Life is a search for happiness, but it is more 
truly one for power—imperium—to gratify ourselves with a conscious- 
ness that we have a strong hold upon the reins of incoming events, or 
may say to another—Do this, and know that he doeth it. The King 
rules the people, but the resistiess expansion of popular power will 
rule the King. As the balance of wrong goes down, popular indigna- 
tion hurls the sword of justice upon the other side, and at least 
restores the equilibrium. 

The whole world is filled with elements, and the designed labor of 
intelligence is to effect the most favorable combinations, the results of 
which shall be human power. This is the land, these the subtle 
agencies, and the attendant command—Go work to-day in my vine- 
yard. A few happy combinations have been made, and already man 
rides upon the whirlwind—with a world between us we talk face to 
face; we have lured the giant of vapor into the bottle, and now, with 
ceaseless racket, are weaving the warp and woof over the muscle of a 
thousand millions of men. 

Shapeless bits of thought, variously tinged by prejudice and cir- 
cumstance, lie scattered within the circle of human mind, but a rude 
event comes elbowing through the world, and jogs this mass of obser- 
vation, of mental disquiet, of change by piece-meal, into a principle, 
and a landing upon Plymouth Rock. 
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Our resources are limitless. This world is a great reservoir of 
Power. We have turned the faucet, and imagine, because the stream 
only trickles now, the supply is low. But it is only a pebble in the 
pipe. 

Every object in nature is an embodiment of Divine thought. Now 
shall we venture a supposition that six thousand years have sufficed 
to gather all the lessons from “her granite lips?” Must Divinity 
work through ages to supply human-kind with the primer of Creation ? 

There are three grand departments of power in every nationality, 
civilized or barbarian, and these three rule, Physical power, Gold and 
Intellect. 

The predominancy of one, may partially supersede the necessity of 
another, or may detract from its sovereignty, while their combination 
presents the daily operations of life. 

It is pleasing, too, to observe the singular channels which human 
nature will often select for removing the naturally attendant superflu- 
ities of these forces. The boiler of life will sometimes exhibit too 
high pressure, when safety demands the engineer should blow off 
steam. Such was the fact when the alarming excess of brutality and 
men, of blood and bones, in Northern Europe, expended itself in ter- 
rific onslaught upon the South, and perished over the ruins of Rome— 
or when, satiated with the past, thirsting for novelty and discoveries, 
the dense populations of the Old World demanded the freedom of ac- 
tion, and freshness of life, which the victorious faith of Columbus 
found over the sea. French exhilaration and enthusiasm, factional 
desire for domination—the elements which always float in veins whose 
current of red life runs swiftly—only found their exit when war had 
torn the nation limb from limb, and left the land as a grave-yard. 

Then, too, it is impossible to hem the hilarity of boyhood, into 
brass buttons and new boots. It will crop out—in marbles and lies— 
pies and pistols, with all the et cetera of young life. Meantime his 
face bids fair, by absorption, to take into the system the allotted nutri- 
ent of mother earth, and thus, by the increased facility for vegetation, 
possibly account for the emeraldine feature of his early days. 

The power of Gold in determining the various conditions of Society, 
will readily suggest itself. 

Let us briefly consider the Intellectual forces of the world. 

You may recall the incident given by one of the best essayists of 
Edinburgh, saying—An artist of enviable reputation throughout 
Europe was confronted by a young pupil who urged this inquiry—My 
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friend, with what do you mix your colors? “ With Brains, Sir,” was 
the only reply. 

And this is the ingredient, of not simply the mellower tones of gen- 
eral action and thought, but an indispensable requisite in producing 
the bolder conceptions of individuality. 

It is intellectual power and weakness which constitute the positive 
and negative poles of every character. That power may find its de- 
velopment on the printed page, or in personal manners, where ema- 
nations of an occult power appear in the movements of a hand, ina 
certain resistless grace, winning against the will; which is really the 
product of superior conception—the Brain ingredient. It is studied 
power—thought in action. 

But the chief method of rendering the power of Intellect available, 
is that of Concentration—the all in one—a centralization of forces, 
which shall be as convenient for action, as pent up waters, always 
ready to rush roaring through the sluice. 

All the lights of various intensity which luminous thought is con- 
stantly emanating, must be focalized, and for focalization, the lens 
required will be a mind entirely subject to the authority of will. Not 
only must the pointed, burning thought be reached after prolonged 
application, but so instantaneous as to be well nigh involuntary ; sen- 
sitiveness to the countless impressions, and hints of deeper import, 
which fill the Earth, the Air, the Sea, and great or small, are all ra- 
diations of Truth divine. 


—_ ————> > --————~— 


Carlyle and His Religion. 


Tue period immediately following that of Voltaire and the French 
Revolution, introduced in England a new dispensation of metaphysical 
thought. Coleridge, trained in the German schools of philosophy, 
and inspired by the speculations of his German masters, we consider 
its pioneer prophet. His residence at Highgate was the nursery of 
its develoment. 

There, on stated occasions, enthroned in his great easy-chair, pre- 
sided the oracle, pouring forth in deep organ tones those floods of 
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dreamy eloquence, which fell upon the ears of his disciples like inspi- 
ration, and to this day have made the fame of Coleridge as a conver- 
sationalist eclipse even his princely renown as a poet or metaphyscian. 
Although confessedly the most creative and comprehensive genius of 
his age, if not altogether, according to De Quincy, the “largest and 
most spacious intellect that has hitherto existed among men,” the 
great apostle of spiritual philosophy seems after all but litte better 
than a glorious antinomy— 


“A beam ethereal, sullied and absorped,” 


discoursing like an angel, living like a slave; now soaring to the 
very gate of heaven, now sinking in the lowest pit of sensuality; a 
stricken Titan, within whose soul the celestial fire, well-nigh smoth- 
ered with the damps of earthly passion, at times burst forth in wild, 
dazzling spendor, which, though fitful, might well be taken for the 
lightnings of a true Apollo. Thus, too, we imagine, thought young 
Carlyle as he mingled with the crowd of devotees at Highgate. 
With them he loved to frequent the English shrine of philosophy, but 
according to his own admissions, more as an admiring skeptic than a 
hearty, sincere worshiper. 

The glittering word-pomp and gorgeous imagery of the drug-inspired 
dreamer were to him rather unprofitable trash. Like Byron amid the 
gayeties of Venice, he wanted “ something more craggy for his mind 
to break upon.” Though Coleridge and his “ transcendental moon- 
shine” could not satisfy the earnest young Scotchman, his connection 
with him is of great significance, from the fact that he did much to fos- 
ter his genius and mold his character. Indirectly, too, he supplied him 
with that craggy nutriment for which his soul hungered. Although 
he did not open to his inquiring disciple the portals, yet he undoubt- 
edly was the first who displayed to him the inner recesses of the great 
mystic temple of German literature. 

The admirers of Carlyle are disposed to make his introduction to 
the philosophers of Germany the grand epoch of his life—the point at 
which his true history begins. However this may be, it was to him 
the opening of a new world—a world of primordial thought, peopled 
by true royal thinkers. Jean Paul, the homely, sublime prose poet, 
whom his countrymen delighted to call the “ unique,” first entranced 
the young explorer. From him he passed into the society of Schell- 
ing, Hegel, Schiller, Novalis, Fichte and Kant. Leaving all these he 
finally seated himself, a humble student, at the feet of the renowned 
Goethe—a man whose calm, strong, intellectual manhood excited his 
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highest reverence, and whom he afterward, with much glorification, 
placed first in his Pantheon of Modern Literary Heroes. Carlyle en- 
tered upon the study of German literature as an earnest, sincere in- 
quirer. He pursued it like one digging for hidden treasures. That 
his search was successful, that he found something which entered into 
his very being and molded all his subsequent thought, every page of 
his writings testifies. That his vision was entirely unimpaired by his 
attendance upon the smoky altars of German metaphysics, upon which 
were equally sacrificed the burnt-offerings of reason and the incense of 
imagination, we will leave his panegyrists to demonstrate. Suffice it 
for us to consider the kind and degree of spiritual satisfaction that he 
there obtained. 

“A man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to him,” is a Car- 
lylean truth, equally applicable to the author and to the rest of hu- 
manity ; nay, of such a man it is the all and in all. What he be- 
lieves and how he came to believe it, are questions of transcendent 
import. 

In regard to Carlyle’s religious opinions there can now be no man- 
ner of doubt. Every sentence that flows from his pen is an earnest, 
solemn, irrevocable declaration of faith. Of his spiritual growth, his 
struggle from doubt to belief, we must remain comparatively ignorant. 
Fxcept a few strange, somewhat disconnected passages in “ Sartor 
Resartus,” he sees fit to make us no revelation upon the subject. In 
that most extraordinary book of the nineteenth century, amid the 
quaintest humor, the sublimest poetry, the most grotesque imagery, 
we, however, find utterances which seem to speak to us with tongues 
of fire, telling us the history of a wild, mysterious, spiritual warfare. 
Under the guise of a wandering German philosopher, discoursing in a 
truly-original style upon the philosophy of clothes, and stuffing zodi- 
acal-inscribed paper-bags with curious scraps of autobiography, Car- 
lyle has attempted to sketch the progress of his soul from what he 
calls the “ Everlasting No,” the kingdom of doubt, where all nature 
is shrouded in midnight gloom, where unbelief has planted its brazen 
heel upon the hearts of men, and the universe is but “ a vast, gloomy, 
solitary Golgotha, a mill of death,” through the “Center of Indiffer- 
ence,” the Mountain of Purification, where the rays of hope begin to 
stream from the over-hanging blackness, and the stricken soul dares 
to utter its stern, defiant protest against the sovereignty of Falsehood, 
up to the realms of the “Everlasting Yea,” where the breaking clouds 
reveal the heavens of love, and where by the sunlight of faith the 
conquering spirit can read the divine significance of nature, and rejoice 
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in the consciousness of its own unspeakable glory and immortality. 
Thus, like the pilgrims in Dante’s vision, did the soul of Teufelsdréckh 
climb from the dark pit of Doubt, through much struggling, to the 
high regions of Belief. Such, we have reason to believe, was the his- 
tory of Thomas Carlyle. Nursed amid the sternest aspects of nature, 
trained by the rugged yet faithful hands of Poverty, he early acquired 
that self-dependence which is the first condition and noblest wealth of 
all genuine greatness. In his youth he learned to see, think, and be- 
lieve for himself. Ready-made opinions, cut out and sewed together 
for whoever might purchase, were to him not worth the wearing. 
His faith, if he had any, must not bear the stamp of another manufac- 
turer; it must be hammered out upon the anvil of his own soul, 
That his pious mother should trust in the God of the Bible, should 
walk before him in all humility, and rejoice in the manifestations of 
his almighty love, was altogether good and beautiful; he loved it, 
reverenced it, but saw in it no reason why he should likewise trust 
and rejoice. Having thus cut loose from his ancestral faith, Carlyle 
for a long time drifted hither and thither like a dismantled ship seek- 
ing in vain for anchorage. It was to him earnest, terribly-earnest 
business. 

In his “ Sartor” he gives us some details of his “ fever paroxysms 
of doubt,” and “how in the silent night watches, still darker in his 
heart than over sky and earth, he has cast himself before the All-see- 
ing, and with audible prayers cried vehemently for light, for deliver- 
ance from death and the grave.” To his doubting mind no light or 
deliverance came. Shade after shade rolled darkly over his soul, till 
at last it was enshrouded in the rayless glooms of Atheism, yet not 
the blackness of utter unbelief. Though the world to him was but a 
grinding death-machine, though men seemed to have forsaken the 
temples of divinity, and there appeared, indeed, to be no God, but a 
blind, resistless force pervading the universe, yet there remained truth 
and virtue. Somewhere, if not on earth, the celestial Presences ex- 
isted, all-powerful, ever-abiding, though, perhaps, forever unrevealed. 
Even in this the very bottom of the abyss, he cried out in the strong 
agony of his soul, that some “divine messenger” or miraculous 
“handwriting ” would declare unto him the law of duty that he might 
follow it, though it bid him leap into the infernal fire. 

An earnestness like this will in time work out its own salvation. 
From the godless Limbo of obstinate doubt, of fierce denial, of consum- 
ing despair, Carlyle was at length redeemed. This event, which he 
may well call “the most important transaction in life,” is recorded in 
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the usual symbolic and unsatisfactory style of “ Sartor.” Like a reve- 
lation, the question suddenly rises within him, Why these haunting 
fears, these bitter soul-agonies, these hopeless strugglings at the bars 
of destiny ? What, after all, is this world of negation, this “ valley of 
the shadow of death,” but the terrestrial kingdom of Satan? What 
have I to do with Satan but henceforth and forever to manfully defy 
him, and battle with him in all his developments ? 

With this there rushed as it were a “ stream of fire ” over his soul. 
Inspired with an unknown strength, he uttered an indignant protest, 
a victorious “Upage Satana,” and forthwith his long-tempted soul 
emerged from the howling wilderness of unbelief, and thereafter took 
up its abode in the somewhat more habitable regions of—action. “It 
is from this hour,” he exclaims, “ that I incline to date my spiritual 
new birth, or baphometic fire-baptism.” He considers it the prelimi- 
nary act of his true life—the renunciation of all shadows, and es- 
pecially the falsest of all, the shadow of himself. From that time he 
conceives his eyes were gradually opened to a new heaven and a new 
earth. ‘Then he began to understand the divine truth of the universe. 
It was no longer a machine, a huge involution of forces. It was God’s 
abiding miracle, his “visualized idea,” yea, his “living garment,” 
through which he breathed and lovingly manifested himself to his 
children. ‘Then, too, he began to unriddle the great mystery of exist- 
ence. Not happiness but blessedness is the highest destiny of the 
soul. Work, then, is the true evangel of life. ‘To all men is it de- 
creed by earnest, faithful work, to body forth the ideal within them, 
and present it a most acceptable sacrifice before the eternal God of 
work. ‘To the royal few, the noblest of workers, is it given to stand 
as anointed priests before the people, as godlike presences interpreting 
the godlike, and as such forever to be loved, and feared and rever- 
enced. Thus, after a long, tempestuous voyage, his well-nigh ship- 
wrecked soul anchored at last in the haven of the “ Everlasting Yea,” 
within whose precincts he imagines all contradiction is solved, all 
doubt is lost in labor, and all labor is transfigured to worship. 

( To be continued.) W. W. B, 
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Memorabilia Pulensia. 





OBITUARY. 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED IN CLASS-MEETING, ASSEMBLED DEC. 9, ’62. 


Wuereas, We have heard with feelings of heart-felt sorrow that it has pleased 
an All-Wise Providence to remove by death our former classmate and friend, Ep- 
WARD LOVELL BARNARD, while in the service of his country; therefore, 

Resolved, That we affectionately sympathize with, and tender to his bereaved fam- 
ily our sincere condolence, in this their great sorrow. 

Resolved, That as a tribute of respect to the memory of the deceased, and as a 
token of our esteem for his character, we, the members of this class, will wear the 
usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his afflicted family, 
and to the daily papers of Worcester, and that a committee of ten be appointed to 
attend the funeral. Per order, CLASS OF ’65. 

Yale College, Dec. 9, 1862. 

These resolutions should have appeared in a previous number of the Lit. They 
were published, at the time of their adoption, in the New Haven and Worcester 
papers. It is solely through the neglect of the Committee that they have not been 
handed in to the Lit. for publication. The Committee regret the oversight, which 
might well be construed into indifference, were it not known that no one had 
warmer friends, or was more universally beloved, while among us, than the de- 
ceased. 

a eT 

JoHn HANSON THOMPSON died at North Mountain on the 16th of March, 1863. 
At the time of his death he occupied the position of Orderly Sergeant of Co. A., 
106 N. Y. S. V., to which he had risen, from the rank of private, by his great energy, 
ample military knowledge, and diligence in every duty. Upon a recommendation 
of all the officers of his regiment, promotion awaited him, with every prospect of 
speedy advancement, and had his life been spared a few days, he would have re- 
ceived his commission as Lieutenant. He enjoyed, in an unusul degree, the confi- 
dence and esteem of his officers and of the men under his charge, and died in the 
full enjoyment of a Christian trust. Let the remembrance of him as a soldier be 
always fresh to us, whom he so willingly and ably represented. J. B.C. 

The following Resolutions were passed in Class Meeting, assembled March 19th, 
1863. 

Wuereas, we have heard with heart-felt sorrow of the death of our late class- 
mate, Joun Hayson THompson, while in the service of his country; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, his classmates, have lost in his death a warm friend and ge- 
nial companion; and our country, a devoted patriot. 

Resolved, That we, who knew him well, can testify to the earnest patriotism and 
noble ambition which impelled him to leave books and friends that he might devote 
his life and labor to his country. 
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Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved family our sincere sympathy and con- 
dolence. 

Resolved, That the Class wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days; and 
that a committee of six be appointed to attend the funeral: also, that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to his family, and to the daily papers of New Haven, and 
to the Yale Literary Magazine, for publication. 

Per order, CLASS OF ’65 

Yale College, March 19th, 1863. 

SL ace 


THE JUNIOR EXHIBITION 


Of the Class of 1864 took place on Wednesday, April 8th; being preceded by 
the usual Promenade Concert, which, in its character of a complete success, throws 
well earned credit upon the Committee of Arrangements. The music, by the 22d 
Reg. Band, was of a decidedly superior cast, particularly on the evening of the 
Exhibition. Jupiter and Venus, equally with Apollo, smiled kindly upon the new 
batch of Ciceronians, bringing as tokens of favor, fair weather, and yet fairer 
maidens. Under a combination of circumstances so uncertain in New Haven, 
cheered with clear skies, and low tide in Chapel street, thrilled with heavenly glan- 
ces from bright orbs, inspired by sweetest melody, chief of all—arrayed in glos- 
siest broadcloth, perchance swallow-tailed, how could these orators escape elo- 
quence? And they did not; the Editorial chair backs the assertion; the Editorial 
table supports it. Alma Mater rose whole flights in the Freshman’s imagination, 
that even she contained within her walls such germs of future history and litera- 
ture; while Sophomores in admiring criticism, rejoiced yet trembled at the thought 
of emulating all this glory—come the next twelve-month. The speaking of the 
afternoon agreeably disappointed, and that of the evening ought fully to have sat- 
isfied all who have any claims to judge. 

The April No. of the Lit. contained the “ Order of Exercises,” but omitted print- 
ing the names of the Committee—viz: 


C. L. ATTERBURY, A. D. MILLER, C. G. Rockwoop, 
H. P. BoypDeEn, J. L. PARKE, J. W. STERLING, 
C. H. Burnett, I. P. PUGSLEY, O. S. Wuite. 


G. S. MERRIAM, 





Composition Prizes. 
The prizes for excellence in English Composition, to the Class of ’65, for the first 
term, have been awarded as follows: 
1sT DIVISION. 2D DIVISION. 3D DIVISION. 


‘ H. A. Stimson, 
[st Prize, T. F. Caskey. W. H.Drury. ; W. Stocking. 
2d Prize, J. A. Bent. J. L. Ewell. A. McLean. 
: R. P. Keep, S. S. Martyn, 
T. Bulkley. ’ : 
om ellie te J. Hill. es Merrill. 





Prize Debates. 
The Freshman Prize Debate, of the Brothers, took place on Wednesday evening, 
May 22d. 
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Committee of Award: 


Rev. E. L. CLEAVELAND, 


Hon. Henry B. Harrison. 
Question :—Is a Limited Monarchy, as seen in the Government of Great Britain, 
preferable to a Republic, as seen in the Government of the United States ? 


Speakers. 
1. F. V. D. Garrettson. 6. 
2 L. Lampman. 7 
3. C. E. Sherman. 8. 
4. E. Coffin. 9. 
5. H. O. Whitney. 10. 


E. 
8. 
G. 
T. 
E. 


- 
. a 
8. 
N. 
A. 


Cyrus Norturop, Esq., 


Hincks. 
Wolcott. 
Payson. 
McLean. 
Wales. 


The lst Prize was awarded to L. Lampman, the second to F. V. D. Garrettson 


and E. Hincks, and the third to G. 8. Payson. 





The Freshman Prize Debate, of Linonia, took place Thurday evening, May 21st. 
Committee of Award: 


W. L. Krxastey, Esq., 


WortTHINGTON HOOKER, M. D. 
Question :—Was our Government jutified in going to war with Mexico? 


Disputants. 
1. C. C. Chatfield, 
2. E. B. Bennett, 
3. C. F. Hartwell, 


6. 


ARTHUR W. WRriGut, Ph. D. 


L. Lewis. 


The first Prize was awarded to L. C. Wade, the second to L. Hall, and the third 


to E. B. Bennett. 


Of course the speakers realized the momentous consequences that hung upon 
the decision given, by which many were to make or lose their college reputation, 
and laid themselves out, accordingly, in most attractive style. 

The great problems of Government were discussed without mercy. Most of the 
pieces possessed the redeeming quality of brevity. While congratulating the suc- 
cessful competitors, we would suggest both to them and to those who did not take 
a prize, that there is still room for improvement, which may be secured by regu- 


larly attending the weekly debates in the large societies. 





Campaign Elections. 


LINONIA. 
President. 
A. H. Bucr. 
Viee President. 
A. B. CLARK. 
Secretary. 
J. W. Hicks. 
Vice Secretary. 
C. F. HARTWELL. 
Orator. 
H. P. BoyDEn. 


BROTHERS. 


D. B. Lyman. 


A. 8. Wurts. 


H. A. Stimson. 


E. CorFin. 
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Censor. 


F. E. Loomis. 


FOR STATEMENT OF FACTS. 
Senior Orator. 
T. K. Bottwoop. 
Junior Orator. 
F. W. K1rrrepGe. 
The elections were distinguished for their remarkable unanimity, the only con- 
tested office being Linonia’s Vice Secretary. It was voted in Linonia to do away 
with Statement of Facts, which has been a mere farce for many years back, and 
consequently no orators were appointed for that occasion by the Society. 


Race for the Champion Flag. 

Agreeable to a challenge sent in to the Varuna Club by the Glyuna at the com- 
mencement of the term, a shell race for the possession of that precious little silken 
treasure, the Champion Flag, took place on Saturday the 6th. The day was most 
auspicious—the weather, the wind, and the tide being all “ quite suited to the oc- 
casion,” and the attendance of spectators was certainly never greater, if as great, at 
any time within our recollection. Moreover the galaxy of beauty, afloat and 
ashore, was truly exhilarating; and, what with the wherries insinuating themselves 
everywhere, the barges lazily gliding to and fro, and the sail boats gracefully dodg- 
ing and chasing one another in all directions, the scene was as lively and pretty a 
one as we have viewed for many a day. 

The race itself, also, was an unusually satisfactory one. For at the word “give 
way,” the eye was not presented with the unwelcome spectacle of a broken oar or 
two dragging its ungainly shape along, as the result of the first three or four hur- 
ried and almost frenzied strokes, or even of a provoking “ crab” grabbing the oar- 
blade of some incautious enthusiast, and marring the otherwise regular sweep and 
splash of its fellows ; but on this memorable occasion not a rudder was unshipped, 
not an outrigger bent or broken, not a boat swamped, bumped the buoy, or, 
strange to say, even fouled its neighbor. The race was emphatically a fair one, 
with no accident to characterize it, and no crimination to follow it. 

The three boats which participated in the contest were the Varuna, Glyuna and 
Nixie; arranged in the order named on a line with the Commodore’s barge. All 
were off at the word; the Varuna with a beautiful start taking the lead, which 
she kept for some little time. Soon, owing partly at least to a deviation in her 
course, she was superseded by Glyuna, who maintained her position in the ad- 
vance throughout the remainder of the course, winning the race in 19 m. 48 s., 
Varuna’s time being 19 m. 55s. The Nixie, failing to go round the buoy, and 
coming in the wrong side of the Commodore’s boat, was ruled out and her time not 
taken. Each of the crews seemed to experience in a greater or less degree the 
want of a coxswain; and the system of having none, many and great as its advan- 
tages unquestionably are, appears to us to carry with it at least one disadvantage, 
viz., the uncertainty and almost impossibility of advancing by an uniformly direct 
motion toward the buoy, or the stake boat—especially on a race. 

As the result of this contest Varuna consigns the Champion Flag to her success- 
or, having for the space of a year battled for and kept it in the face of both her ri- 


vals. Let her victor do as well. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Gnitor’s Cable. 


In accordance with a time-honored custom, it becomes our duty to stand up in a 
row, toe the mark, make our prettiest bow, and recite in concert something about 
“our staunch ship Maga;” but as we lack time and inclination to cram a set 
speech, and have neglected to procure swallow-tails for the occasion, we must 
deny you the pleasure of a rehearsal. There was one time-honored custom, how- 
ever, which we did not pass over. Every Committee now-a-days must have its 
supper and why should not we? At the appointed time you may imagine the 
Board as seated around a well set table, with the Editors from °63, at the New 
Haven House. We did ample justice to the good cheer provided. In the large- 
ness of our heart we wished you all were there; but in your absence enjoyed our- 
selves as best we might, in a way suitable to literary characters. When the wee 
hours of the morning had come, we started in a bee line for home. Oh! what an 
example to some Com. men, for report says that they walked as if they were in the 
surveying business, and having previously measured the road lengthways, were try- 
ing its breadth. 

But here we are in the sanctum. There is something in the very word which 
inspires one with dread. We open the door, casting suspicious glances around, for 
we are superstitious and are afraid of devils. All is quiet, however. The first 
thing we do is to start down to the Post with a large-sized carpet bag for the nu- 
merous articles sent through that medium, so that we may select from them the 
most choice for your perusal. To our horror we find the box empty, so that we 
are deprived the privilege of exhibiting our sarcasm upon rejected contributions 
and their authors. We have put a detective on the watch, for we suspect that 
some of the “ papers” are hooking our articles and making their reputation there- 
from. Our next search is for the “ chip-basket” from which to draw jokes and 
stories both new and old. A basket we find, indeed, and some shavings; but 
they are more woody than intellectual in their texture. We solace ourselves with 
the reflection that we were green to expect such things. Of course the basket we 
had heard so much about was our head. Time and again we sit down to the Edi- 
torial table in the Editorial chair, and wait for inspiration; but it was only such as 
Morpheus gives. “It was very like waiting for a watchman; when you want 
him you may wait all day, and never light upon him.” We have read somewhere 
that inspiration comes like water from a seemingly dry place, viz., by pumping. 
But our pump arraingement works no better than that of Divinity College. So we 
are fain to leave all our hopes of exciting your admiration by new coined jokes, 
and assume the character of historian and critic. Subject matter for remark is 
fortunately never wanting. We have not only our great occasions of state, but 
also our daily life, rich in interest. As the warm summer weather invites us out 
into the open air, the enthusiastic admirers of nature are improving their opportu- 
nities for excursions. Your Editor has often been envious when he has seen the 
walking boots put on, or the fishing tackle taken down, preparatory to some great 
exploit; and has almost been persuaded to overcome his laziness and join in the 
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sport. He has also his time of triumph, when the tired and dusty pedestrian comes 
limping back with blistered feet; or the hungry fisherman, after having made great 
outlays in baits and boats, returns with a mongrel assortment of fish, varying in 
size from a darning-needle to a good sized angle worm, feeling as proud over his 
spoils as a kitten over its first mouse. 

Then we have our boating clubs. How pretty they look with their blue shirts 
and pants girt round with a leathern belt, much resembling a dog’s collar, upon 
which is registered his name and place. But the long walk to and from the water 
takes away all enthusiasm from most men after Freshman year. A spasmodic life 
seems to be given to boating on race days; but even this transient enthusiasm is 
usually dampened either by the rain or by some accident. Indeed, a majority of 
our races, to which we are glad to say the last was an exception, are unsatisfac- 
tory. The motto of most clubs seems to be “victory by foul means or fair.” 
“That new boat house is going to reform the Yale Navy;” as yet we can’t see it. 
It does seem a pity that the harbors and the fields, in short, all nature’s great out- 
door gymnasium cannot be brought within a “ Sabbath day’s journey ” of College. 
But seeing “’tis as ’tis,” we can but admire their pluck, and wish success to those 
who are not to be discouraged by such difficulties. 

It always was a pleasure to lie under the old elms, to smoke, and build air- 
castles, but alas, though the birds sing and “fine days” are as plenty as old 
clothes, he who lounges upon the inviting grass, does so at his peril. Everything 
seems alive with worms. They occupy every leaf, and hang in festoons from the 
branches. You can feel them crush under your feet as you walk. They hang 
suspended over the walks by single threads, just high enough to light upon you as 
you pass. They occupy posts against which one is accustomed to lean. They ac- 
company you to church and to dinner, leisurely measuring your length and 
breadth, and when they are done, perch impudently upon your shoulder for a 
srooze. It does not require a very great stretch of imagination to see and feel 
them everywhere. Several times we have thought we detected a slight wriggling 
motion in our asparagus. Sometimes, in our zeal to remove these ungraceful ap- 
pendages from the apparel of our young lady friends, we came very near enacting 
the tragedy of “Hodge and the Blue Bottle.” It has been suggested that there is 
a second “Diet of Worms.” We crawl all over with fear for the result, but hope 
for a Reformation. 

Our catalogue of eccentric visitors has been increased by the advent of the great 
Phrenologist, to whom Fowler and Wells are mere nobodies. His sojourn was 
brilliant but short. His rich delineations of character he considered too good to 
waste on isolated cases. He found remarkable similarity in all our heads, as if 
they had been candles run in the same mould. He had a peculiar faculty in find- 
ing protuberances in the posterior portion of the caput, with the same old speech 
thereupon, which soon getting played out, he sought new and unexplored regions. 

The long procession, which takes its way twice a week to Alumni Hall, coupled 
with the great demand for Junior books, borrowed or stolen as the case may be, 
announces that the last days of 63 among us have come. Our ears are molested 
with no night-wailings or tolling of bells in the morning, a change which every 
undergraduate roomer in College must hail with delight. The great question of 
class pictures, so long mooted, has resulted in an agreement to disagree. We have 
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some curiosity to see the class book made up of cartes and steel plates; it will 
look, we fancy, more strange than elegant. 

The fence is still the favorite Senior resort, while Ajax, Achilles aud other Gre- 
cian heroes delight the assembled worthies in their contests for the prize. It calls 
to mind the feats of their great ancestors in wrestling, boxing and running, feats 
of which Homer sung. 

We remember when we were small, how, when cold weather came, we used to 
drive the chickens from their airy out-door perches to warmer quarters in the hen- 
house. There always were some old roosters that persisted in sitting on the fence, 
in spite of consequences. The Faculty, in their praise-worthy attempts to make 
the right side of Chapel street passable by dispersing the squad of presented knees, 
which inspires such terror in the fair sex that have the courage to run the gaunt- 
let, have also met with some old roosters, who, in spite of consequences, persist in 
keeping their old perch. Experience, however, has taught them discretion; they 
pursue the Fabian policy, modestly retiring as the enemy approaches, but resuming 
the old position when the danger is past. A few mornings since, the fence, the 
bone of contention, was found prostrate; as there was no wind on the previous 
night we were at aloss to account forit. It was suggested that it had been removed 
to give place to a new iron one; we have heard since, however, that the move- 
ment was rather premature. So tlfe old fence has been patched up temporarily, 
while some fellows have been sent away for—the iron. There was once a sharp 
old detective, who lined his pockets with fish-hooks, assumed the air of a well-to- 
do up-country gent, and made himself consipicuous in all crowds and gatherings. 
Of course he was looked upon by the fancy as a prize, and they were not slow in 
putting their hands in his pockets; the trap was so contrived that, while ingress 
was easy, egress was impossible. When his victim was secured, the officer would 
suggest a quiet walk to the nearest police-station. Like a skillful angler as he 
was, he sometimes caught two fish at a haul, one in each pocket. The idea occurs 
to us that if barbs were driven in the College fence, quite a fine and novel lot of 
game might be secured. We charge nothing for the suggestion. It is sad to 
think such painful measures must be resorted to, but they seem necessary if of (f) 
fences come. 

Our Junior boat, which has hitherto glided so lazily along, has struck a snag 
called Logic, and is unable to reckon its course by the stars, owing to an un- 
pleasant optical delusion which distresses all the crew. It remains to be seen 
whether dark Lectures cultivate best the intellectual or social qualities. Many 
seem disposed to mutiny, but after all are surprised at the amount of brains de- 
veloped under their present treatment; as an example look at the following:—The 
intensiveness of concepts, man and tailor being under discussion, it was argued 
that the former embraced more than the latter, because “it takes nine tailors to 
make a man.” Quite a discussion also arose as to whether the distinction between 
a categorical and dogmatical judgment arises from the difference between the feline 

and canine species. Notwithstanding their arduous labors, the class is enjoying 
itself generally, only wishing Spoon Exhibition would come that they might take 
theiz girls to see it. 

We are waiting anxiously for the Sophomores to come out with their Biennial 
hats. Hoping they will soon give us an opportunity to discuss some renowned 
exploit of theirs, we pass them hurriedly by, fearing to disturb their cramming. 
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We learn that the Freshmen are almost disgusted with Yale. Their sufferings 
during the first term they could endure, but the idea of giving up Powwow seems 
in the eyes of many, a sacrifice of their most cherished hopes. While we condole 
them, we would advise them to do nothing rash just to show their daring. The 
attempted suppression of “ Burial of Euclid” was at first considered as an uncalled 
for and tyrannical act on the part of the Faculty, but the better and larger portion 
of College approves it to-day. Although we do not consider Powwow as vicious 
in itself, yet every man’s observation bears witness that it is assuming a more and 
more objectionable character every year; taking more time in its preparation, more 
money to carry it on, and attended, as we believe, with a greater amount of dissi- 
pation than formerly. Students often speak of the Faculty in no flattering terms, 
yet we allow no one, not a Yalensian, to speak disparagingly of them. 

The fact is, we all know that our instructors have the best interests of ourselves 
and the College at heart. While our Freshmen friends, then, may justly feel sorry 
to give up their jubilation, we honestly believe that they will, not many years 
hence, consider it as an honor to their class that they did away with one of our 
College barbarisms. We cannot help wishing that we had more opportunities of 
having a good time, such as Presentation and Spoon, and we think that one or 
more such legitimate public play-spells for each class, would do more for College 
morality than all the ‘ Blue Laws” put in force again. 

Trusting we shall have a pleasant voyage together throughout the year, and 
that you will not forget to walk up to the Captain’s office and settle when the bell 
rings, we are your friends, THE EDITORS. 





EXCHANGES. 
The usual exchanges have been received. We recommend “The Atlantic” and 
“Vanity Fair” as peculiarly suited for College reading. 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Several articles, designed for this number, have been remitted us at too late an 


hour for publication, and will appear in our next issue. Soliciting your articles for 
the Lit., we yet would kindly insist on receiving them during the third and first half 
of the fourth week of each month. 
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